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THE ART OF HENRY W. RANGER 


It is not often that one finds a large artistic personality, who, though 
enjoying the admiration of a group of enlightened connoisseurs, is yet 
practically unknown, except as a name, to the average person. In the first 
rank of American painters, there is 
none, except perhaps Ryder, of 
whom the artistic public knows so 
little as it does of Henry W. Ranger. 
Yet he is unquestionably one of the 
few great artists America has pro- 
duced. Juries and societies have 
never properly recognized his power, 
and have showered medals and 
prizes on many who, §artistically 
speaking, are vastly inferior to him. 
This is in a large measure Mr. 
Ranger’s own fault, if so you could 
call it, for he has not sent a picture 
before the jury of a current exhibi- 
tion in many a day, and he goes 
light-heartedly on his way sans re- 
gard, in fact not without contempt 
for the honors which most seek 
eagerly. , P HENRY W. RANGER 

Henry W. Ranger was born about Sonne Siete 
fifty years ago, in Syracuse, New 
York. At about the age of twenty, having already been inoculated with 
the painting virus by a traveling scene-painter, and after overcoming more 
than the proverbial amount of family opposition, he came to New York 
with the determination “ to be an artist.”” The first few years were proba- 
bly hard enough, for I have heard tales of a studio over a Third Avenue 
butcher-shop, and various ingenious expedients to hold the grip so tena- 
ciously yet good humoredly taken on the elusive muse. 

Gradually, a few dealers noticed some extraordinarily clever and taking 
water-colors, and in a few years Ranger was on the high road to success. 
Nearly all his earlier work was in water-color, handled in the Dutch man- 
ner, for a journey to Holland had given him a distaste for mere paper- 
staining, and set him in pursuit of those qualities of depth and richness of 
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HAWK’S NEST POOL 
By Henry W. Ranger 
Courtesy of F. R Chambers 


color and textures which later caused him to abandon water-colors for 
oils, and became the chief aim and achievement of his art. Some of these 
early water-colors are revelations of skill in the medium, rich in tone, gray, 
atmospheric in almost endless variations of river scenes, street scenes, 
meadows, and the sea. Some day I prophesy these earlier efforts, how- 
soever lightly Mr. Ranger holds them himself, will be eagerly sought at 
high prices. I am frankly sorry that he has so entirely abandoned the 
earlier medium, and wish he would occasionally give us a water-color or 
two. With the weight of greater experience and a more unerring sense 
of selection, how choice they would be. 

Of Ranger’s later work it is more difficult to speak justly, it is so diverse 
in subject, so insistent on certain principles, so definitely a manifestation 
of his forceful personality. Imagine a man of great physical strength, 
keen logical faculty, responsive emotions, and an astonishing co-ordination 
of hand and eye ; a man who in a sense challenges life, and demands of 
it the last drop of sensation it affords ; a man of positive opinions, and 
the power to verify them and carry them through to results ; a man full 
of the hunting-dog instinct. It is evident that such a man must do things 
rather than philosophize. If a painter, he would be a bornjexperimenter, 
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and would force his medium to the utmost limit of its expression. He 
would likely pass successively from one influence to another, drawing from 
each some power, knowledge, or skill which he would make his own. To 
the minds of some this may be a reproach. I can say only that they read 
the history of artistic evolution with another sense than mine. Ranger 
has searched the past expression of the art of painting, especially of land- 
scape, with the determination of finding and fixing, if possible, the prin- 
ciples of its development, its great traditions. He believes that he has 
found them, and his work verifies his belief. He is not one of those who 
patronize nature; he feels that nature is infinitely more stirring than what- 
ever can be accomplished from her inspiration. This does not mean that 
he is a mere vulgar realist; he keeps to the middle road as near a just 
mean as possible. His art is based on a profound and sympathetic ap- 
preciation of nature. An artistic selection from her various and at times 
conflicting moods, it is, with all its science, emotional. 

Any one seeing together half a dozen different pictures by Mr. Ranger, 
whatever the subjects or their color schemes, would immediately feel the 
presence of a single dominating idea. This dominating central idea is 
the mastery of “tone.” Definition is a difficult matter ; perhaps the 





GOLDEN EVENING—NOANK 
By Henry W. Ranger 
Courtesy of Dr. A. C. Humphreys 
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meaning of tone may be better suggested than defined. Let two violinists 
take one after the other the same violin, the same bow, and play the same 
piece, say the opening bars of the Bach ‘‘ Chacone’”’; they play with equal 
fluency. One will leave you cold and uninterested, the other will electrify 
you; the difference between the mere objective thing and a voice preg- 
nant with human sympathy and significance. One has, the other has not, 
“tone.” The difference between a piece of Chinese porcelaifi and a com- 
mon ginger-jar—this is what Mr. Ranger, I take it, means by tone. In 
painting, a close and sympathetic adjustment of the hues and values of a 
picture to its dominating key—which is the index of its emotional mean- 
ing—an interdependence of parts that insures rich and glowing harmony. 
This tonal quality is certainly one of the great characteristics of the old 
masters, a something inherent in them, not due to time, or an oilskin, or 
copious varnishings. Joined as it is in Mr. Ranger’s work with a strong 
sense of structure and rhythmical composition, we can truly say that he 
works as completely as possible in the best traditions of oil-painting. 

For several years past Mr. Ranger has made an annual exhibition of 
a dozen or fifteen pictures. They have invariably been rich, brilliant, and 
commanding, but they have not given an adequate idea of the scope and 
power of his art. I hope that he will soon see fit to make a large, and for 





BOW BRIDGE 
By Henry W. Ranger 
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ON MASON’S ISLAND 
By Henry W. Ranger 


lack of a better term a retrospective exhibition, an exhibition covering the 
last fifteen years’ work. Its range would be astonishing; inspirations 
drawn from multitudinous places and phases,—from the humble yet heroic 
life of the fisher-folk of Laren, to the prosperous ship-builders of Noank; 
forest scenes, park scenes, rivers, as the Thames, the Dort, the Hudson, 
and New York harbor ; navy-yards and arsenals, sand-dunes of Holland, 
and the rocky coast of Connecticut ; landscapes of all kinds, classic and 
romantic and intimate. To mention them all makes one vie with Polonius’s 
description of the players. And through them all runs the same strong 
personal expression. 

Ranger has been an arch-assimilator, has mined his ore wherever he 
found gold, with a fine indifference for the fact that others may have 
preceded him in the field, and only now is he crystallizing into his ulti- 
mate self. People used to say he imitated Corot, Diaz, Dupré, etc., ad 
nauseam. Indeed, I have heard people say of the same canvas that “ it 
was like all of the men of 1830,” even dragging in by way of variety Maris 
and Weissenbruch.—which only goes to show how much can be seen with 
eyes that are looking but for one thing, and shutting all other qualities 
from their vision; as if such a man could rest in imitation ; he is born 
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himself, and must move on to his inevitable climax. But because he is a 
militant figure, not afraid of having cohorts of enemies, the full meed of 
praise has not been given to him yet. It may never be given to him, for we all 
have our serious faults and limitations. These our contemporaries can 
see with great clearness, while their sight of our better qualities may be 
dim, so that our mutual criticism is rarely what criticism should be: 
intelligent apprecia 
tion. 

I shall not at- 
tempt prophecy of 
what development is 
to come. Ranger is 
still young in years, 
though old in craft. 
He has already made 
himself one of the 
great artistic figures. 
The last few years 
have shown an ad- 
vance in his work 
that is astonishing. 
If it may be consid- 
ered an index of his 
future progress, may 
we not safely say that 
when his work is done 
the world will be the 
richer by a landscap- 
ist of the first order ? 
His canvases to-day 
are to be found in 
many of the finest 
collections in the 
BRADLEY’S MILL-POND country, and it is cer- 
By Henry W. Ranger ‘ ae ° 
Coee ft. & Gite tain that the growing 

appreciation of his 
work will result in a sharp demand for his pictures. Hence we have 
a reasonable assurance, not merely that the artist will take and hold the 
position his genius merits, but that his works will inevitably gravitate into 
important galleries In speaking thus enthusiastically of Ranger, I have 
sought not to let personal friendship bias, as it so often does, candid criti- 
cal judgment. I believe fully that he is one of the commanding figures, 
one of the pictorial geniuses this country has produced. His habits of 
industry and his indifference to the praise or censure of the public are 
the safeguard and assurance of his future development. 

PauL DOUGHERTY. 
Notre.—For other examples of Ranger’s work, see following pages. 








ART EDUCATION AT HOME AND ABROAD 


I am not of those who believe that America as yet offers all the condi- 
tions requisite for the best training of a professional artist. We are too 
young a nation; our 
civilization in many 
respects is yet too 
crude. We are im- 
proving rapidly, as I 
note on the occasion 
of each visit; yet it 
seems to me that to 
advise art students 
against going abroad 
at all, as I have some- 
times heard done, is 
ill timed. There is, 
necessarily, an art at- 
mosphere in Europe- 
an cities which is still 
absent here. In order 
that the young artist 
may get his eyes open- 
ed he needs at least a 
brief period of study 
abroad. 

At the same time, 
from what I have seen 
of the work of the stu- 
dents in Paris and 
other European cities, 
I believe that every  .. oineL ROCK 
American student, un- gy Henry W. Ranger 
less very exceptionally Courtesy of Dr. A. C. Humphreys 
situated, would best 
remain here while acquiring the elements of his profession. We have an art 
that is buoyant and positive. Some of the best painters and sculptors in the 
world are Americans, and many of the strongest of these are instructors in our 
country. A student in Boston, for example, learns to draw and paint in the 
classes of men like Edmund C.Tarbell, Frank W. Benson,Philip Hale, paint- 
ers, or Bela Pratt, sculptor, to as good advantage as anywhere in the world. 
In European cities, and particularly in Paris, there are difficulties 
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which work very seriouly against the beginner. For one thing, young 
people from the United States do not come into close relationship with the 
masters under whom they study. The distinguished French artist makes 
his hurried rounds once or twice a week, glances at the work, says very 
rapidly, “‘ It is good,” or “ It is bad,” and passes on to the next. In Ameri- 





SPRING WOODS 
By Henry W. Ranger 
Courtesy of J. H. Rhoades 


can art school classes, as I have observed them, the instructors take a 
personal interest in what their pupils are doing, and in many cases become 
personally acquainted with them. 

There is, furthermore, in such a school as the one at the museum in 
Boston — and I presume in other American art schools, with whose work 
I am not so well acquainted — a very desirable harmony in the quality of 
the teacher. The artists here sympathize with each other’s point of view, 
and each endeavors to prepare his pupils for the work of the other, so 
that there is little or none of that learning under one master and unlearn 
ing under another, which is so ‘atal to progress. 

Particularly for women students, American cities such as Boston, New 
York, or Chicago offer distinct advantages. They know under whom they 
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are going to study, and what the work will be like, while in a foreign city, 
ignorant of the language, they resort generally to those ateliers in which 
a majority of students are already Americans. The social cqnditions there 
are unfavorable, the American girl discovering that many things which 
she has always been accustomed to do subject her to annoyance in Paris. 
She finds herself more or less narrowed down to a small circle of acquaint- 
ances of her own nationality; she may not come into contact with the men 
who are destined to be great, unless these men are also Americans. In 
every way she would be better situated for learning the elements of her 
profession in her own country. 

Of course, after the student, man or woman, has become thoroughly 
well trained in drawing and painting, and it is nearly time to strike out 
independently, then he should unquestionably spend as much time as 
he can afford abroad. Art knows no country. Wherever it is found to be 
at its best, there the young artist should live for a time. In particular, 
the opportunities to study the art of other periods are greater in Europe 
than in America. 

One thing which I wish might be brought about is a better public ap- 
preciation in this country of the work of young American artists recently 
returned from abroad. The promising painter or sculptor from whom ac- 
complishment may fairly be expected is one who has obtained a traveling 
scholarship, such as the Paige scholarship, of the museum school in Boston, 
or the Rhinehart scholarship in sculpture from Baltimore. Not many 
mistakes are made in the choice of the holders of these prizes. As a rule, 
they are taken by young men or young women of marked capacity for 
succeeding in the fine arts. These scholars go abroad, spend two or three 
years in advanced study, living upon an income which, though sufficient 
for their needs, does not permit saving anything. Once the young artist 
has reached the end of his term, he returns to the United States without 
further support. 

Here he finds that, despite his undoubted skill, it is often exceedingly 
difficult to be recognized; not infrequently he is obliged to lower his 
ideals in order to furnish the means of support. Some there are who will 
get out of the rut; yet the artistic temperament is such that once habit- 
uated to do mere hackwork, it is often spoiled for anything better. 
It would therefore be very desirable were the public disposed to accept 
the findings of competent juries of artists, and to regard the young prize- 
winners as men or women who deserve to be encouraged at the outset of 
their career in order that there may be fewer cases of failure among artists 
of promise. Even from a commercial standpoint, it is certainly true that 
investment in the works of young painters of talent has frequently proved 
to be exceedingly profitable. 


WALTER GAY. 
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CONTEMPORARY ART IN RUSSIA 


A Russian correspondent writes from Moscow that this year’s ex- 
hibition by the artists’ society known as the ‘‘ Soyouz ” was not particularly 
rich in remarkable works, but for this want there is compensation in the 
great variety and many-sidedness of the exhibits, which included practi- 
cally all kinds of modern painting, black-and-white works, and applied 
art. 

As usual, T. Maliavine captured the great public by the dazzling bright- 
ness of his colors, although on this occasion he is less satisfying to the ex- 
perienced critic. Quite masterly and quite beautiful is the bold com- 
bination of the glowing red shawl with the greenish blue bordering worn 
by one of the two peasant women, but the pose of the figure to the right 
is not very natural, and the background of green and lilac appears to me 
banal and somewhat sugary. It has been said of Maliavine’s delicate and 
characteristic drawings that they remind one of Ingres, and it may now 
be added that in his painting also, with its metallic ring, resembles the 
French master. 

Among the leaders of the Moscow art-circle, K. Korovine hardly seemed 
to be on his old level; but V. Seroff interested one with a picturesque in- 
terior, and with a small drawing of the Belgian violinist Ysaye — a work 
full of temperament. A. Vasnetzoff, who of recent years has familarized 
us with his able reconstructions of Russian life of the seventeenth century, 
made a great effect with a simple landscape, in which the sodden earth, 
the bright green of the birches, and the moist air poetically suggested the 
the melancholy note of the northern spring, nay, carried conviction to the 
heart of the holder. 

M. Vroubel contributed two little pictures, wherein he catches the 
delicate beauty of mother-of-pearl and gets the charm of a bouquet of 
light lilac-colored campanulas in the most wonderful way ; while the 
decorative talents of S. Mallontine are strikingly displayed in a set of 
furniture of his own design and manufacture. The rich and handsome 
carvings in the primitive style, the delicate gray or brown tint of his woods 
serve to compensate for certain defects of construction. The Baba-Yaga, 
by this artist, possesses true painter’s qualities, as do many other of his 
oil-paintings, and admirably suggests the character of the legendary witch 
of Russia ; but where is one to hang a canvas such as this, whose theme 
in more suitable for an illustration? Marrontine has erred as many an- 
other artist the world over is daily erring. 

S. Ivanoff depicts in his broad, sketchy, and rather flat manner, a group 
of merry girls at carnival-time in a Russian village, the yellow sheepskins 
and bright-colored kerchiefs standing out effectively against the snow- 
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SEPTEMBER GALE—NOANK 
By Henry W. Ranger 


Courtesy of Dr. A. C. Humphreys 
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covered roofs. L. Pas- 
ternak was represent- 
ed here in great vari- 
ety. Inaseries of ad- 
mirable _ illustrations 
for a popular story by 
Count Tolstoy, and 
in a number of charm- 
ing colored scenes of 
childhood, he main- 
tains his reputation as 
one of the best of 
Russian draughtsmen; 
and in an _ intimate 
lively-toned portrait 
of a lady he revealed 
himself a delicate 
painter; while in a 
large canvas, entitled 


‘Souvenir d’Italie,”’ he makes a most successful incursion into the realm of 
monumental art. In this picturesque composition the painter has portrayed 


his vision of the slumbering Italian Renaissance 





the three principal cen- 


tres, Florence, Venice, and Milan, being symbolized in a sleeping group. 
This graceful symbolism is legitimate and perfectly patent, and is wholly 


convincing to all who behold the notable work. 


Among the landscapists, most attention is attracted by T. Grabar. With 


his “‘pointillist” tech- 
nic he has succeeded 
in representing most 
faithfully and natural- 
ly the strong light 
effect of the Russian 
winter. But far more 
pleasing than his win- 
ter pictures is his “‘In- 
terior,”’ which is, to all 
intents and purposes, 
still life, with its im- 
pressionist summer- 
like breakfast table 
and its gold-gleaming 
samovar; and the same 
of his tea-party in the 
open air, with the 
warm evening glow 
over all. One must 


NOANK STREET 


By Henry W. Ranger 


Courtesy of W. 


a 


Evans 
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not think for sentiment in these pictures ; their healthy realism and this 
pictureSque handling must suffice. N.Tarkhoff is another thorough-paced 
‘‘pointillist,”’ but in his case the results obtained in no way justify this technic. 

Good landscape-work was also contributed by P. Petrovitcheff, whose 
coloring is as sound and harmonious as ever; K. Youon, who was cer- 
tainly more interesting 
last year; S. Jouko- 
vsky, who seeks sunset 
effects; Baron Klodt 
N. Dosekine, and 
others. V. Borisoff- 
Mousatoff, exhibiting 
for the first time at 
the ‘‘Soyouz,” sent 
several large compo- 
sitions, the tasteful: 
color scheme of which 
cannot be denied. At 
the same time, his 
everlasting crinolines 
and shawls and cheve- 
lures are not very con- 
vincing, and have a 
sort of masquerading 
effect. Mousatoff, with 
his predilection for the 
eighteenth —_ century, 
unites the Moscow 
group of the ‘“‘Soyouz” 
with that of St. Peters- 
burg. 

As the two chief 
cities of Russia differ, 
so differ these two at 8 tas © fee 
groups most emphati- — Courtesy of Dr. A. C. Humphreys 
cally, as is at once evi- 
dent to one’s eyes. In Moscow, the first oil-painting—the Tableau 
de Chevalet — reigns surpreme ; while with the artists of the Neva 
side — apart from a few exceptions, such as O. Braz, with his life- 
size ladies’ portraits-—all the preference is for water-colors, pastel, 
gouache, black-and-white, etc., and for a small or even a minute 
format. Thus K. Somoff would seem to have almost entirely 
abandoned oils in favor of the methods just mentioned and to the culti- 
vating more and more the petit-maitre manner. His spirituelle vignettes 
book-covers, costume pictures, illustrations, etc., which lean in the di- 
rection of the rococo, are executed with extraordinary finesse, sometimes 
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quite in the miniature manner, yet always bear the stamp of the true artist 
and the refined stylist. A calendar recently designed by him is a Striking 
example of this side of Somoff’s talent. 

Illustrations more or less successful and technically satisfactory were 
contributed by A. Benois, E. Lanceray, and L. Bakst. Both in point of 
quantity and quality the first place in this category falls to Benois for 
his distinguished illustrations of one of Puschkin’s poems, which, how- 
ever, was familiar to many visitors by reason of having appeared in one 
of the numbers of Mir Iskousstva. Moreover, they then in their reduced 
form — the admirable xylographic reproductions of Miss Ostrogumoff 
— produced a most artistic effect, which shows that the artist grasped 
all the essentials of the work. 

Miss A. Ostragumoff, who is perhaps the only Russian lady xylogra- 
phist, displays her art in many beautiful plates, for the most part representing 
Italian and St. Petersburg garden scenes. The artist avoids strong color 
effects, be it understood, but seeks to obtain the intimate, delicate tone 
harmonies of the wood-block ; and thus, with surest sense of style, invests 
her plates with a certain feminine poetry. 

A decidedly poetic note is struck also in the beautiful pastels and water- 
colors of M. Doboujinski, who has never before been so copiously repre- 
sented. He delights in the picturesque by-streets and silent courtyards of 
the provincial towns, as also in the working-quarters of the capital, whose 
monotony he most artistically conveys. A pleasant surprise awaits one in 
the color dwellings of a quiet young lady artist, Miss A. Lindermann, 
which remind one somewhat of Carl Larsson, but reveal a more youthful 
temperament. 

Last, but not least, are the decorative designs by A. Golorine for one of 
Ibsen’s dramas, full of feeling, and in point of color very beautiful. A 
special gallery of the “ Soyouz” exhibition is devoted to the work of 
the untimely deceased Marie Jacountchikoff. R.C. 


MIA 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
IN ROME 


Public interest is newly stimulated in the American academy of Fine 
Arts in Rome by its recent incorporation by act of Congress, by the purchase 
of a villa for its permanent home in the splendid old city, and by the raising 
of a large endowment fund for its maintenance. For nine years the acad- 
emy has carried on its work quietly, a small body of artists struggling to 
keep it on its feet. 

Now the $1,000,000 endowment fund for the maintenance of the acad- 
emy has been completed by the subscription of $100,000 by H. C. Frick, it 
is further proposed to raise $200,000 more for a library for the institution. 
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Frank D. Millet, secretary of the academy, recently announced that a num- 
ber of subscriptions for this purpose had already been received. Of the 
$1,000,000 pledged for the fund, a large part is ready to be paid in at once 
and the balance is expected soon. The subscribers, besides Mr. Frick, 
are: J. Pierpont Morgan and Henry Walters, trustees, who subscribed 
$100,000 each ; William K. Vanderbilt, $100,000 ; Harvard University, 
through Henry L. Higgins, $100,000; James Stillman, $100,000; and 
Columbia University, Yale University, the University of Chicago, and 
the University of California, $100,00c each. Mr. Millet, writing for the 
American Review of Reviews, says of this work and its projects: 

“We in this country have not advanced in art as fast or as far as the 
talents of our young artists promised. Of the multitudes who have studied 
abroad, of the large number who have gained honors in the schools and 
the exhibitions there, a very small proportion have made good their reputa- 
tion. It has long been remarked that the young men who have shown 
great brilliancy abroad seem to have lost their grip shortly after they re- 
turned home. This has been a strong argument, and one which has been 
used to some purpose, against the establishment of traveling scholarships. 

“When the young artist goes abroad to continue his studies and enters 
a school there, he practically continues to work in the same direction, 
advancing only toward a better acquaintance with methods and processes, 
and not progressing definitely toward the recognition of the great prin- 
ciples which govern all art. This is not surprising, because, in the first 
place, he seldom stays long enough to emerge from the stage of incubation 
to that riper period of experience when he has such a command of his 
tools that he can forget them, when his effort is directed,not toward methods, 
but toward results, and, in the second place, from his environment, and 
from the influence of his associates, his ambition is turned toward the 
speedy achievement of popular success. 

“One reason for this is, that aliens are not permitted to take advantage 
of the facilities for advanced education in art which are granted to a lim- 
ited number of students by the different governments, and another reason 
is that for the most part our students abroad, not provided with means 
for further study, even if they had the inclination and opportunity, find 
it necessary to turn their art to account in earning a livelihood. 

“Briefly and frankly, then, our young artists are only half educated. In 
this statement there must be taken into account the fact that they have 
not had the traditions of art as a birthright; they have not had the in- 
estimable privilege of intimate acquaintance with the masterpieces which 
are the glory of European countries; they have not had the stimulus which 
every foreign artist enjoys — the consciousness that the profession of art 
is highly esteemed as an honorable and a worthy pursuit. 

“Those who declare that the commercial spirit of the age is responsible 
for the apparent neglect of art often add to this statement the opinion that 
art can flourish only in a monarchy. They forget Venice and Flore=ce. 
Those who see in the busy turmoil of modern life no hope for thoughtful 
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production have forgotten how art flourished in the Elizabethan age. It 
is not that we do not want art in this country, and the best art there is; 
our museums and our private collections settle this question at once. It 
is because we are only just beginning to demand of our artists that they be 
something more than followers of ephemeral fashions, that they show by 
their works. that they have something in common with the great masters, 
something more than brush-work, or skillful modeling, or the employ- 





FLYING POINT 
By Henry W. Ranger 
Courtesy of Louis Marshall 


ment of the orders of architecture. They must show that they have ideas, 
that they have an appreciation of beauty, a love of distinction of style and 
a sense of proportion. In fact, what we want in our artists is cultivation. 
That we must have, as has been well said, as a substitute for tradition. 
‘‘What the academy in Rome proposes to do is to provide the op- 
portunity for an artist to cultivate himself — to give him the advantages 
of cloistration for a period long enough for him to absorb the ideals of the 
great art of the past, and to stimulate his imagination and his invention 
by diligent study and by close acquaintance with the masterpieces with 
which Rome abounds in overwhelming profusion.”’ 
ADAPTED FOR BRUSH AND PENCIL 
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FOUR TEMPLE DOORS 
Japanese Lattice Work with Carved Ornaments 
Courtesy of Yamanaka & Co., New York 





INDIANA DESIGNERS OF BOOK-PLATES 


A year or so ago, the writer had, in another publication, a brief article 
entitled ‘‘Some Indiana Book-plates,” being an account of a collection 
made up of book-plates designed by people native to this State, or possessed 
by persons having a residence 
therein, which attracted so 
much attention over the coun- 
try among collectors that a 
second article seems not en- 
tirely inapropos, including, by 
way of illustration, more 
effective plates from designers 
mentioned in the previous one, 
with a number of others not 
there referred to. 

Profound and _ technical 
dissertations upon the subject 
of book-plates, within the com- 
pass of a brief article, are 
manifestly more or less an ab- 
surdity. Many attempts of 
this sort are made, but few — goox-pLATE 
successes achieved. Very few By Grace and May Greenleaf 
there be, indeed, who have 
any authoritative knowledge of any phase of art, and these alone are 
capable of writing in a way to command the attention and respect of 
artist and layman alike, these critics being very frequently themselves 
artists. There is a vast, indigestible, and utterly despairing mass of stuff 
floating about in print under the nomenclature of “ art criticism,” which, 
upon an intimate examination, is reduced to nothingness, and of no avail 
or raison d’éire, and to essay a serious article, anent book-plates, in 
instance, seems a trifle impossible. The remarks herein, therefore, are 
from the standpoint of a collector merely, with a wish to call attention 
to the work of several designers in Indiana who are making some charm- 
ing and effective plates. The writer is willing to leave learned dis- 
quisitions to those who are competent for the task or have temerity to 
undertake what she considers a folly. 

One of the most promising young artists in Richmond, Indiana, where 
there is a colony of artists in various media, was Paul Keinker, not yet 
twenty, whose recent death saddened the hearts of his friends not alone 
because of the annihilation of a beautiful spirit, but because, also, of the 
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wonderful promise given of serious artistic 
achievement. Mr. Keinker, although still in 
school, had done some excellent work in illustra- 
tion and design, and the plate reproduced here, 
and being the only plate he ever designed, shows 
an imagination and a disregard of the ‘purely con- 
ventional which bade fair to win him distinction 
in this field of art. The plate was made for Miss 
Naomi Huber, a young girl just being graduat- 
ed from school, and the feminine figure iooking 
toward the sun just rising, leaving her books 
behind for the moment, is most apropos. This 
plate was greatly admired by Count Leiningen- 
Westerburg, of Munich, the celebrated collector 
of, and writer upon, ex Jibris, in whose vast 
collections it is now included. It might be 
interesting to note, by the way, that Count 
Leiningen-Westerburg is the greatest collector of 
book- plates in the world, now having in his wonder- 


three _ thou- 
sand of which 
note seave are of Ameri- 
By Gaar C. Williams can design. In 

his judgment 
—and no one questions him as an 
authority on the subject—the American 
plates hold their own with those of 
other nations. 

A number of plates reproduced 
here from the pencil of Gaar C. Wil- 
liams, of Richmond, now in Chicago, 
are, perhaps, as fitting in motif to 
their various owners and as stunning 
in effect as any plates ever designed by 
an artist of this State. Mr. Williams 
has for several years been a_ hard 
student, and his plates shown here dis- 
play the result of accurate instruction 
as well as the pronounced talent of 
which he is possessed. His plates are, 
almost without exception, in exploita- 
tion of the figure, sometimes used 
symbolically, frequently merely decora- 
tively; perhaps one of the most suc- 
cessful of the former motif being that 





ful collection over thirty-three thousand plates, over 
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of “M. E.,” Miss Magdalena Englebert, for 
whom the plate was made, being a musician, 
and absorbed in this art to the exclusion of many 
other interests. The plate of Miss Rhea Reid, 
on the other hand, showing the graceful figure 
of a young girl, is indicative of Miss Reid’s 
fondness for yachting. Mr. Williams has made 
a number of interesting plates for men, none of 
which, however, is more effective than that of 
William Malette Colwell, this plate, at the 
request of the owner, made with special regard 
to his penchant for the dramatic art, symbolized 
by the nonchalant and engaging figure and the 
mask. 

The plate of Wiles Elder is the antithesis of 
the Colwell plate, Mr. Elder being a well-known 
collegian, athlete, and fraternity man, devoted 
to the outdoor life and legitimate college joys. 
As one of the stars on the football team of 
Williams College, he was paid the ‘compliment 
of inclusion in the All-American football team 
of 1904, all this Mr. Williams having success- 
fully endeavored to indicate in the plate 
which gives the impression of an all-round 
“good fellow.” Something, be it said, suggestive 
of the tastes or interests of the collector is always 
prized in the plates that mark his vol- 
umes. Inthe plate of John and Alice 
Griffith, Mr. Griffith’s athletic procliv- 
ities are also shown, the seal of Mr. 
and Mrs. Griffith’s beloved alma mater 
IN-LIBRIS = 7 being included in their plate, the 

Dad A feminine figure indicative of Mrs. 
Griffith’s devotion to literary studies. 
As an example of Mr. Williams’s 
most decorative manner, the plate 
of Mary Gould Foulds is represent- 
ative, this displaying a certain pleas- 
ing fantasy not seen so pronounced- 
ly in other of his designs, being ex- 
traordinarily effective in the original 
drawing. Mr. Witliams, in addition 
to much designing of a various char- 
acter, has done some successful illus- 
trating. 

One or two reproductions of plates 
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made by Carl Lewis Bernhardt, of Richmond, were given in the previous 
article concerning Indiana plates, and the representation here given shows 
the versatility of that young man. In his own plate, the Bernhardt coat 
of arms appears on one side, with the family signet on the other, the 
latter having been used as a private mark on buildings designed by the 
members of. this family, who have for generations been architects in 
their native Germany, the architectural motif being carried out in the old 
German city which appears in the background. In the book-plate of 
Lewis and Emily Stubbs, Mr. Bernhardt has worked over the old plate 
of his maternal grandparents, with its family crest and motto, this plate 
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having been designed for the purpose of an after-decoration of color, and 
is very effective. In striking contrast to these two plates is that of Miss 
Nelle B. Howard, a large number of which were also colored by Mr. 
Bernhardt, and which is an admirable example of a book-plate as a 
name-label. 

The work in this phase of art done by Miss Grace and Miss May 
Greenleaf, of Indianapolis, has been greatly admired by collectors. The 
plate of Earlham Alumni is especially interesting, in that it appears in the 
books presented by the alumni to the library of this college, Earlham 
being not only one of the oldest and best known educational institutions 
in Indiana, but in the West. It is one of the most noted Quaker col- 
leges now in existence, and is accorded a very high regard by educators 
in all sections of the United States. This plate, which was the gift of 
Miss Hettie Elliott to the library, is reminiscent of the former Quaker 
garb, while the youthful figures in studious attitude, with a presumed 
college campus stretching away from the latticed windows, adds the neces- 
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sary scholastic atmosphere expected in a design for a college library, the 
tout ensemble being quaint and extremely apropos. The designs of the 
Misses Greenleaf are distinctly decorative in effect, this being especially 
the case in the plates of Leon Phipps and Carolyn Louise Salter, the latter 
having been much sought after by collectors. The work of these young 
girls is indicative of much talent and great promise, their success in other 
forms of art, notably in the medium of water-color, being established 
in this section. The notable work of Miss Margaret Steele, of Indianap- 
olis, with numerous reproductions of plates designed by her, made up a 
major portion of the previous article concerning Indiana designers, the 
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plate reproduced at this time being a characteristic example, although 
not as striking, perhaps, as some other of her plates, that of the Indianap- 
olis Browning Society, while a clever conceit, not being as virile as is 
usual with Miss Steele. The plate shown is the joint plate of Mr. 
and Mrs. Booth Tarkington, and, printed in two colors, is a most charming 
design. Miss Steele, is the daughter of T. C. Steele, the well-known 
landscapist and portrait-painter, whose wife, Helen McKay Steele, has 
done much charming and meritorious artistic work in designing of a 
various character, including book-covers, windows, interior decorations, 
etc., and some very interesting and effective book-plates. 

One of the best-liked designers in the State is Miss Anna Hasselman, 
of Indianapolis, who is represented here by the plate of the University 
Club of Indiana, an apropos and charming example of ex libris design. 
An interesting plate is that of Lee Burns, this having been designed by 
Helen and Margaret Armstrong, who have, besides, done notable work 
in other fields of decorative design, this plate, with its medieval motif, 
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being a happy one for a book-plate and this especial book-plate in partic- 
ular. In Indianapolis much excellent artistic work is done in the public 
schools, in the Shortridge High School, especially, a large number of 
delightful and original plates having been designed by the pupils belong- 
ing to the classes of Miss Charity Dye. A quaint and appealing plate 
is that of Miss Augusta Jameson, of Indianapolis, the plate having been 
designed by Miss Eunice Jameson and printed in two colors, red and 
black, and being one of the most charming plates in the writer’s collection. 
The plate of Jessie F. S. Leatherman is also an effective one, with its 
atmosphere of simplicity, and a design which befits the owner, who, while 
a prominent club-woman and a participant in the club activities of the 
State, is a book-lover primarily and a woman of domestic tastes. In the 
arts, Indiana has been known, perhaps, chiefly, through her litterateurs, 
but within the borders of the State are found a number of brilliant artists 
in various media, some of whom have gained a national reputation within 
the past few years, and in the phase of decorative design, in certain aspects, 
the State is producing some promising exemplars. 
ESTHER GRIFFIN WHITE. 
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MORE ABOUT JAPANESE 
IVORIES 


Works of art executed in ivory are accessible 
to the student in America almost every time a 
collection of Orientalia is sold at auction—and 
that is often enough — yet the broad field 
explored by Mr. Maskell, who has just written 
a book on the subject, is, on the whole, 
unfamiliar. The zealous collector alone is at 
all conversant with the extensive literature of 
the subject, and we are very glad, therefore, 
to welcome Mr. Maskell’s work. It is written 
with knowledge. 

Mr. Maskell has a subject of peculiar 
antiquity. Indeed, he can go as far back as 
prehistoric times, for we have sketches drawn on 
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ing themselves before the dawn 
of civilization, and some of these 
disclose a facility in draughts- 
manship suggesting art when 
art, in our modern sense, did 
not exist. It is interesting to 
note, moreover, that the ivory- 
worker has exercised his function 
in all ages. He was active, as we 
have seen, when men lived in 
caves; he is active to-day, and 
throughout the intervening cen- 
turies he has rarely been idle. 
This is not surprising, in view of 
the surrounding conditions. The 
authoritative information fur- 
nished by Mr. Maskell, therefore, 
fills a gap in art literature that 
will be welcomed by all students 
of the subject. 
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and other remains of extinct animals. 
For the last two hundred years ivory 
has been dug up from these deposits, 
and still, according to Mr. Maskell, 
“the store appears to be as inexhaustible 
as a coal-field.”” He thinks it possible 
that Siberia may be the great source 
of the material when the African 
elephant has been killed off. Some 
idea of the energy with which that 
valuable animal is being exterminated 
may be gathered from the following 
passage : 

“When we consider the enormous 
drain on the supply of ivory in Africa 
alone, which has been going on for 
centuries, it is indeed surprising that 
the source has not long since been 
exhausted. The whole question is one 
which cannot fail to excite astonishment. 
To begin with, the mere number of 
elephants which roam over these terri- 
tories is almost beyond calculation, and 


PENCIL 


Ivory is comparatively easy to 
carve; it has exquisite texture and 
color, and it is extraordinarily dur- 
able. Though really large objects 
cannot be made out of it in a single 
piece, tusks have often been available 
which, by their generous dimensions, 
have permitted the craftsman to 
develop his design on a fair scale. 
Some of them are from eight to ten 
feet long, and big enough in diameter 
for positively imposing slabs to be 
cut from them. Many such notable 
pieces are now treasured in our art 
museums, where by their exquisite 
beauty they are the admiration of all 
beholders 

Mr. Maskell has some striking 
notes on the sources of supply. 
In Siberia, for example, there are 
vast deposits of mammoth tusks 
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the supply of food which they must require is enormous. Literally, 
almost, they represent a forest of ivory tusks, and it is not a forest which can 
be periodically cut down and allowed to renew itself by growth from the 
same roots. Every pair of tusks represents a slain elephant. At the 
periodical sales of ivory in London, parcels of a hundred tons and more 
are put up at auction. In the year 1900 the importation amounted to 
11,757 hundredweight, which represented 60,000 tusks, and a value in 
its rough state of over half a million sterling. For billiard-balls alone the 
sales of one of the great London firms are near 10,000 tusks a year. In 
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1888 the importation into Antwerp from the Congo amounted only to 36,- 
400 kilos, say 1,000 hundredweight. In 1902 the Congo furnished to the 
same port 380,000 kilos. The prices at this market ranged for sound tusks 
from 28 to 38.25 francs. The greater part came from the Congo, but 
Senegal, Angola, Gaboon, Abyssinia, the Cameroons, Zanzibar, and other 
places contributed about 40,000 kilos.” 

The ancient ivory-hunter may not have rivaled the modern in the num- 
ber of tusks which fell to his weapon, but he must have been pretty suc- 
cessful, if we may judge from the facts that there are allusions in Scripture 
pointing to lavish use of the material, that the Egyptians doted on ivory, 
and that the Romans made use of it with the same enthusiasm. In the 
fourth century, the Latin poet Claudian speaks of the gathering of ivory 
and tells how “the great wonder of fhe Indies, the elephant, wanders 
about in tuskless shame.” 

Mr. Maskell recalls that the senate sent Porsenna an ivory throne, 
and if the substance was used for such magnificent purposes it was also 
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used for the manufacture of many things forming part of the every-day 
life of the classic period. One of the best chapters in this book is that 
which deals with the consular diptychs. It was customary among the 
Romans to write letters on tablets of ivory, which had been so hollowed 
out as to leave a raised margin to hold the thin layer of black or green wax 
on which words could be scratched with a metallic stylus. Just asin our 
own day a notebook may be simple or luxurious, according to the purse 
and taste of the owner, so the ancient Roman diptych varied in style ac- 
cording to whether the owner was an ordinary citizen, a wealthy senator, or, 
above all, a consul. Says Mr. Maskell : 

“ Ordinary writing-tablets were usually of a handy shape. A common 
term for them was pugillaries, because they could be conveniently held in 
the hand, and, as- may be readily imagined, they were very frequently 
used for elegant presents, in much the same way as similar things are at 
the present day. Consular diptychs, however, and other diptychs made 
to commemorate special events, were much larger, measuring generally 
about twelve inches in height by five or six in width, and correspondingly 
thick and massive. The fashion appears to have been prevalent of send- 
ing these magnificent ivory tablets as presents on the occasion of great 
family events or celebrations, such as a marriage, a coming of age, or the 
like, and doubtless it was of importance that the ivory should be of the 
finest description and of the largest size that it was possible to procure. 

“In a similar nianner new consuls, on their appointment, caused a 
number of such diptychs to be made for presentation to the emperors 
and to their equals and subordinates on the day of their entering upon 
their office. ‘The size, excellence of workmanship, and value of material, 
of course, would vary according to the rank of the recipient. If intended 
for officials, or others of the very highest position, they would be of fine 
ivory, carved by the best artists of the time, and perhaps mounted in gold; 
for others, bone, rudely carved and roughly finished, would suffice, and 
these, possibly, were turned out by the dozen or hundred, like modern 
photographs. Some of these tablets or diptych leaves are of extraordinary 
dimensions, again arousing our wonder as to the manner in which such 
very large pieces of ivory could have been procured.” 

From the few of the diptychs which have survived, it is plain that the 
Roman ivory-worker was skillul, and had artistic feeling into the bargain. 
The figures in low relief are sometimes charmingly modeled; they are 
adapted to their narrow frames with some sense of composition, and the 
formal ornamentation is frequently of a most graceful character. With 
the opening of the Christian era, both Western and Byzantine ivories in- 
creased in interest. Some of the early ivories, some of the shrines, trip- 
tychs, statuettes, pyxes, and pastoral staves, are wonderful in workmanship. 
A surface which is, after all, to be measured only in inches is covered 
with tiny figures, portrayed with thoroughgoing realism; these figures 
are set beneath cunningly designed arches, and the whole work is pro- 
duced with a great deal of the delicacy of a goldsmith. 
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Mr. Maskell makes a comprehensive survey of religious ivories, and 
with the aid of his illustrations the reader obtains a delightfully vivid idea 
of the subject. Turning to the secular side of the art, which began seri- 
ously to develop in the thirteenth century, he shows us many fascinating 
examples. Superb caskets belong to this period, and with them are to be 
grouped mirror-cases, combs, and drinking-horns, all utilitarian objects, 
but executed in many cases with notable sensitiveness to beauty of form. 
It is in this more modern epoch that the author finds some impressive 
crucifixes; but we pass quickly from these to illustrations of post-Renais- 
sance sculpture in ivory, to poetically designed placques of nymphs and 
amoretti by Il Fiammingo, to tankards decorated by Lucas Fay d’Herbe 
under the inspiration of Rubens, to dainty bacchanalian reliefs by Gerhard 
van Opstal, and to masterpieces of execution, if not of taste, like the coin- 
cabinet made by Christoph Angermair for the wife of Maximilian I of 
Bavaria. 

This last-mentioned treasure brings up a point which seems to have 
escaped Mr. Maskell’, notice. It is an almost miraculous bit of manipu- 
lation, but it fails — and in this it is characteristic of an immense amount 
of sculpture in ivory — to suggest an artistic personality in the nuances 
of modeling. We do not mean to say that the ivories of all periods look 
alike in the subtleties of style. It is simply that something in the nature 
of the material seems to keep those subtleties from possessing quite the 
significance which belongs to masterpieces in marble or in metal. The 
sculptor in ivory may show marvelous dexterity and finish; he may, in 
fact, be robust or poetical, simple or elegant; but practically never does 
he leave upon his work the imprint ‘vhich you find in the sculpture of a 
master employing another substance. 

ADAPTED FOR BRUSH AND PENCIL. 
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Early in 1834, when the East India Company’s rule was almost estab- 
lished in all such parts of India as are of any commercial importance; a 
time when the directors of the company were contemplating renouncing 
the indirect gain of trade in favor of a direct dividend accruing from the 
revenues of the territories acquired from the Hindus by the zealous ser- 
vants of the company; a time when the whole of India was full of war 
rumors and people were flying from one part of the country to another, 
owing to the unsettled conditions of the times, caused by the rapid exten- 
sion of the company’s sway; a time when all native business and industry 
were at a standstill,—there lived in Bombay a small band of domiciled 
Parsees, whom the oppression of the government of Persia and the cruel 
intolerance of Mohammedans had compelled to take refuge with the rajahs 
of southwest India. 
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The Parsees were ancient in- 
habitants of Persia, and their 
predilection for trade and com- 
merce from time immemorial 
was such as enabled them to 
become a very rich community, 
even in Persia; and this was 
one of the reasons why some 
of their countrymen became 
jealous of them and tried to 
expel them from Persia. Thus 
exiled from home, the Persians 
could not find any better place 
to go than to India, which 
alone could give them a wel- 
come, for the Hindus are well 
known for their tolerance and 
hospitality. The Parsees, hav- 
ing once made India their 
home, were recognized as 
part of the Hindu population, 
and have ever since enjoyed 
peace and tranquillity. 

The Parsees of India, hav- 
ing devoted themselves entirely 
to commerce and _ industry, 
went ahead of all other tribes 
in India. While the Hindus used to busy themselves in the affairs of 
the state and the people, the Parsees, untroubled by all such conditions, 
kept one ideal of commerce before them, and to-day they are the only 
merchant princes India possesses. One of the members of this community 
established a firm in 1842 in Bombay. The concern flourished, so much 
so that the proprietor was enabled to establish branches in every part of 
the world—Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Madras, Berlin, London, Paris, 
and New York. “It was this house that raised the stupendous model 
Jain temple of Palitana, the expense of whose splendor and magnificence 
is fresh in the memory of the visitors of the St. Louis Fair. 

Inside the Oriental Building at the Lewis and Clark Fair, the Eastern 
exhibitors have given a splendid opportunity to the people of the Pacific 
Coast to witness the beautiful art of the golden East. The extensive display 
forms a prominent part in the building. The main thing which strikes 
the visitor is the elaborate carving of India. Tables, chairs, and furniture 
of all kinds have been displayed, all carved by hand, a result of years of 
patient labor and marvelous skill. ‘Those who have compared the carvings 
of India with the similar work done in other parts of the world have no 
hesitation in declaring that, with the exception of Japan, so far as the 
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close attention and the patient working out of minute details are con- 
cerned, it is doubtful whether any other nation can excel the Hindu. 

The figures carved on wood are mostly religious legends or stories, 
gods and saints, and the favorite domestic animals and scenes of India. 
But the visitor can see at a glance that the best carving is that which refers 
to the religious stories or gods. The chisel of the master has followed the 
gravity and sacredness attached to the figure carved. For example, where- 
ever Krishna has been brought out the art has acquired a wonderful excel- 
lence, and the artist has invariably succeeded in delineating those strokes 
of elegance, beauty, and love which do not fail to create a response even 
in the hearts of lookers-on who do not worship the image, as the artist 
evidently does. 

The next thing to be noticed is the richness of the work and the com- 
plete finish of the whole. There is not a single case in which you can 
find that the worker has spared any pains which he could have done with- 
out spoiling the piece in the least. But this tendency to overwork is due 
to the fact that in India the engraver, the painter, the sculptor, the sozni, 
all work with religious motives and put their best efforts on a religious 
theme which they love and worship the best, and that accounts for the 
time which they put on the work. To them it appears that after all their 
labor and skill, the piece remains incomplete and is not worthy of the god 
to whom it has been dedicated, for they consider that their work is actually 
accepted and recognized by the gods and goddesses if it befits them, and 
in return the gods send prosperity and happiness for his family in this 
world and salvation in the next. 

All those who have known or visited India remember that metal utensils 
are extensively and sometimes exclusively used by the Hindus. The rea- 
sons why chinaware and glassware are not popular in India are manifold. 
Among the most potent reasons for the use of metal-work in India may 
be mentioned custom. From time immemorial the Hindus worked copper, 
silver, and goid mines, which are so plentiful in India, and since the rich 
men, princes, nabobs, rajahs, and sahukars, merchants and the upper 
classes used gold plates, cups, and other home utensils, the middle class 
took up silver, and the poor white, metal and copper. Later on, since in 
India custom is respected more than common sense, when chinaware was 
introduced it was rejected by the rich men as trash, rejected by the con- 
servatives as something foreign and unholy, but it was a welcome gift to the 
poor, for the reason that it saved time in keeping it clean, an advantage 
disregarded by the rich, who have servants enough to take care of metal. 
The manufacturers of metal-work perceived a dangerous rival in china- 
ware, and since there are no good kaolin mines in India, they could not 
offset the rival in a fair way. They therefore resorted to the priests, in- 
stead of the legislature, for in India priesthood has always been stronger 
than legislature. The Hindus do not understand the complicated tariff 
policy, nor do they ask the rajah to enforce it; but what they did was to 
go to the Brahmins, whom they persuaded to declare that the chinaware 
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was unholy, and the user thereof would not be regarded a member of high 
caste. In return for this decree, the Brahmins got all metal-work for their 
use free of charge from generation to generation, a promise which is kept 
even up to this time in some parts of Benares and Lucknow. The decree 
had its full effect, and in upper India till to-day the high-caste Hindu 
women will never allow chinaware to enter the house, simply because it is 
not becoming to her caste to use it. 

It was due to such circumstances that the metal-work of India grew, 
and along with the growth of demand the workmanship developed. When 
viewed from this point of view, the visitors will not be surprised to see the 
finest silverware, and next to silver is the Benares brassware. The lus- 
trous and rich display of East India brass is the main featrue of the ex- 
hibits from the Orient. The beautiful hammered trays, the flower-vases, 
the curious candlesticks, the odorous khus-root fans, the magnificent rugs, 
the sandalwood boxes, and rich draperies, shawls, cushions, table-covers, 
and screens form some of the most attractive features of the exhibits. 

The ivory-work requires a mention, for in this work is displayed the 
genuine artistic talent and the delicate, refined taste of the Hindu artists. 
It is here that, free from any religious motive, an effort has been made to 
be true to nature, and bring out the latent capacity to work at art for art’s 
sake, and nothing else. The Indian arts have been largely effaced by the 
“‘rough-handedness of the Hunas, by the fanatical iconoclasm of the Mus- 
sulmans, and by the unconscious vandalism of Europe,” yet by these 
energetic people the Hindu arts have been preserved, and are being still 
worked by the special establishment of factories for all kinds of carving, 
embroidery, silver-work, etc. Some of the rare collection of antiquities 
in old arms, which have been partly exhibited in Portland, form the great 
museum for Indian arts. 

In order to understand thoroughly the Hindu civilization, we must have a 
knowledge of the past which makes the promise of the future; for this spe- 
cially myths and religious emblems are so valuable and highly prized, for in 
them is stored the memory of the century. The most elaborate treatise 
on such subjects would not bring them home to the reader’s mind half so 
quickly or completely as a well-made and an appropriate exhibition. Even 
of the most stupendous wonders of Hindooism a graphic reproduction con- 
veys instantly a far better idea than pages of description. In order to un- 
veil the mystery of the Orient, especially of India, people should see the 
arts—Indian thought-products, a picture of the Hindu household utensils, 
their home decorative furniture. 


G. MUCKERJI. 
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